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THE SPRINGS OF ART. 
I. 
RT-PRODUCTION may be considered from either of two 
general points of view, the subjective or ' psychic ' and 
the objective or ' psychological.' From the former, the psychic 
point of view, the artist's own interest in the thing he produces 
is considered. 1 In the latter, the psychological enquiry, we 
turn away from the artist's own psychic interest to the funda- 
mental motives that lie back of it in human nature, — to the 
'springs' of art. It is the point of view from which the move- 
ment of the aesthetic imagination is considered as part and parcel 
of the development of mind as a whole. What is the place of 
the sesthetic in our genetic account of mind, and of art itself in 
the development of racial and individual culture ? From what 
simpler non-sesthetic impulses does it spring ? 

Taking a broad and general survey, we may say, in the first 
place, that the springs of art must be in some way those by which 
the imaginative functions of cognition realize themselves. Art 
production falls by common consent in the class of imaginative 
constructions. We find reason, however, on closer scrutiny, for 
saying that it is not all imaginative cognition that issues in or 
affords sesthetic pleasure, but only a certain restricted mode of it. 
So far as the imagination is simply a function of imaging, whether 

1 It is pretty well agreed that this, which is, of course, the spectator's interest as 
well, is not the same as the theoretical, on the one hand, or the practical on the other. 
It is not the interest of discovering truth or in getting gain. For both of these require 
processes of mediation, in which the ' idea ' set up mediates, — serves as instrument or 
means to, — something else. The sesthetic interest, on the contrary, allows no such 
mediation ; the idea is not set up for what it mediates or secures. ^Esthetic contem- 
plation does not rest in mere truth or mere utility; it rests in the object itself and 
what it is and means for the individual's mental life. The interest is intrinsic and 
immediate — autotelic. 

This position is fully worked out id Vol. Ill of the writer's work Thought and 
Things, of which the material of this article is also to be a chapter. See a prelimi- 
nary statement of the nature of sesthetic interest in the article " Knowledge and Im- 
agination," Psychological Review, May, 1908. An able discussion in the same sense 
is to be found in Mitchell, Structure and Growth of the Mind, Lect. VIII. 
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it mediates facts on the one hand, or suggests utilities on the 
other hand, it is not in itself aesthetic. There is a limit, also, at 
the other extreme, — in the production of mere fanciful and fugi- 
tive images. Mere memory, on the other hand, with its instru- 
mental value for knowledge or practice is not of itself aesthetic ; 
and fancy with its lack of instrumental value and of all syste- 
matic direction and control is equally unassthetic. 

We must find the spring of the aesthetic then in the produc- 
tion of what lies between the real and the unreal ; that is, in the 
restricted sphere in which the sort of imaginative construction 
styled semblant 1 has its origin. And it becomes our problem to 
make out the springs or genetic sources of this type of individual 
and racial productiveness. 

On this point current analysis seems to throw considerable 
preliminary light. We find the subjective criteria of aesthetic 
construction to reside not in the material of art, but in the form 
into which the imagination organizes the material, and in the con- 
trol in which the organized material is held and interpreted. In 
each of these suggestions we come upon a valuable clue for the 
objective understanding of art. 

First, we find the form of organization to be that of the original 
sphere from which the material is drawn, the reinstatement of it 
in the ' semblant ' mode being ' imitative ' or representative. 
And, second, we find that this imitative product is charged with 
ideal and personal meaning. 2 If now we read off the idealizing 
motive as belonging to the constructive imagination itself, in all 
its operations, then we have left over two great motive springs in 
which the movement of art production as such takes its rise and 
has its continued support. These we may formulate somewhat 
dogmatically, for the purpose of discussion, as follows : 

I . Art arises and is carried forward by the impulse of imita- 
tive representation : it involves the imitative exercise of the im- 
aginative functions. 

1 ' Semblance ' is used in the writer's .work ( Thought and Things, Vol. I, Chap. 
VI ; see also Diet, of Philos. sub verbo) to cover ' make-believe,' ' conscious self- 
illusion,' 'Schein,' etc., states having some sort of 'as-if-real' meaning. 

* Both of these points are fully made out in the more extended text. The latter 
involves the acceptance, with certain important restrictions, of the current theory of 
sesthetic EinfUhlung. 
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2. Art arises and is carried forward by the impulse of finding 
and embodying, — in a large sense of the term, as ' expressing,' 
— the personal life : it involves the ' self-exhibiting ' and self- 
exploiting uses of the imagination. 

Putting these two general points together we may say that the 
springs of art as such, assuming the functions of imagination, are 
Imitation and Self-exhibition. That is, art is imagination deter- 
mining itself through the impulses of imitative representation and 
self-discovery and expression. These two motives may be ex- 
amined more closely. 

II. 

The imitative character of much art is superficially in evidence, 
and what is known as the ' imitation ' theory of art is very 
ancient. In its extreme statement, this theory finds in imitation 
the sole spring of artistic creation, whether merely for itself, for 
representation as such, or for the embodiment and expression of 
various sentimental meanings. We may accordingly point out 
that for a great series of art productions, imitative representation 
is the evident and essential instrument ; the limits of its operation 
being only those necessary to allow the recognition of other actual 
factors. So true is this that there is justification for calling a very 
large series of arts and their products ' imitative ' or ' represen- 
tative ' arts. 

The imitative arts are those in which the content is imitatively 
derived in both a narrower and a broader sense, according to the 
meaning given to the term ' imitation.' In the narrower sense, 
imitation means a conscious copying of a model or ' copy ' ex- 
ternally set up ; in the broader sense, it means the achievement 
of results modeled after a ' copy,' whether or not that copy is 
external to the mind. In this latter case, all forms of ' self-imi- 
tation,' — from auto-suggestion to the shaping of a psychical 
process upon self-erected models, standards, or ideals, — are in- 
cluded in the one term 'imitation.' There are important aspects 
of art in which it may be said in both these senses to be 
imitative. 

Apparently it is in the more restricted sense that the term imi- 
tation is used in the anthropological discussions of the origin of art. 
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It is claimed that the arts, racially considered, have copied nature ; 
that is, that the artistic impulse has been directed to the repro- 
duction and representation of natural things and events. Detailed 
attempts are made to discover fundamental imitative processes 
to account for the selection of the material and the development 
of the more characteristic products of each of the arts. The 
imitative motive of music is found in the reproduction of emotion- 
ally expressive sounds, that of drawing and design in the repro- 
duction of the actual forms of nature, that of the plastic arts in 
the imitative reproduction of things in the third dimension, and 
so on. 

There can be no doubt that this more external interpretation 
of the imitative motive carries us a great way, especially in the 
earliest stages. If the material of art production is in a large 
sense imitative, we ought to be able to point out the specific 
models that have served in the progressive history of this art or 
that. There would seem to be only one reservation necessary, 
— apart from cases in which the presence of imitation at all is 
not too evident, — that, namely, in which it does not seem to 
carry us far enough. Direct reproduction of nature does not 
seem to exhaust the motives or methods of art. Is there, it may 
be asked, no more sublimated and subjective form of the imitative 
impulse, the models for which are not merely the actual objects 
of nature, but the imagined and ideal forms that arise to the 
mind of the artist himself? 

That this question is to be answered in the affirmative as to the 
facts there is again no manner of doubt. Whether ' imitation ' 
covers the facts is the question. We have either to broaden the 
concept of imitative function, or to account for the ideal aspi- 
rations and products of the artistic imagination in some other 
terms. We must allow for the more inward and subjective 
factor that an artist calls his 'inspiration.' The problem re- 
solves itself then into that of finding, in more objective terms, 
something corresponding to the subjective idealization of the 
material of art. On the subjective side, we find this to reside in 
the formal and progressive completeness of the aesthetic meaning, 
and its further advancement, in the mode of reflection, by a 
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conscious and deliberate application of standards and ideals of 
beauty. 1 

This problem has had its statement in somewhat similar terms 
in recent psychology : in discussions of the nature and function of 
imitation. It has been found impossible to restrict the role of 
imitation, — however the term be restricted, — to its more exter- 
nal and directly social operation. The term ' self-imitation ' has 
come into use to describe the carrying on of processes, distinctly 
of the imitative type, within the personal growth of the individual. 
There is a transfer of the motive of imitation from the pursuit of 
external models to the development of experience itself after inter- 
nal models ; the ' idea ' or ' ideal ' becomes the model set up for 
imitation, that idea or ideal being one erected by the individual 
himself, although of social origin. In this sense all the molding 
of experience, both as knowledge and as conduct, into better con- 
formity to an ideal, is 'imitative.' 

Holding that this transfer is real and that there is a gradation 
of processes from the external to the internal type of imitation, 
we find no reason to deny ourselves the resource that this affords 
us in the interpretation of the work of art. We accordingly find 
ourselves carried over to the larger definition of imitation consid- 
ered as a spring of artistic production. 

On this view the sphere and scope of imitative art is enormously 
extended. The artistic impulse proceeds in the direction of ideal 

'These standards and ideals, however, are, as more thorough analysis shows, 
themselves functions of the organization already secured under the motives of truth 
and utility. They are formal statements or felt intentions of more finished results, 
as if they were more finished. In justification of this, we may cite our conclusion 
reached in the consideration of the universal and ideal modes of meaning ( Thought 
and Things, Vol. II, Chaps. X, XI), to the effect that they are in all cases experien- 
tially and experimentally derived. The alternative would be a view which would 
invoke some sort of a priori or formal ' universals,' — in this case ideals or normative 
principles, — which are once for all imposed upon the materials. This issues in a 
form of absolutism in art, as it does also in the theory of knowledge : a view that 
does not lack able advocates, of course. As opposed to this, I hold that the ideals of 
art are of gradual development, of progressive' transformation ; and that this develop- 
ment is secured by processes of the imitative sort. The artist sets out to produce the 
best he can conceive, and this, — his ideal, — is itself a function of his actual achieve- 
ments in imaginative construction. The sense in which the aesthetic does embody an 
'absolute' meaning is brought out elsewhere: see the article "Knowledge and 
Imagination," Psychological Review, May, 1908, pp. 192 ff. 
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forms by a series of imitative reconstructions of meaning working 
upon the content once defined by the semblant imagination. The 
inspiration of the artist, and its successful embodiment, depend 
upon his power of imagination and his skill in molding his ma- 
terials to the form of it. All art, — leaving apart certain ques- 
tions of limits, — is imitative ; that is, all art invokes an ideal 
model, and springs, in one at least of its essential motives, from 
the impulse to realize this model in a single concrete work of art. 
The art that merely copies an external model, — allowing that it 
is aesthetic in its appeal at all, — is principally skill of execution ; 
and much of the admiration it gets is admiration of deftness of 
hand and brush. It is the art of the virtuoso. The transfer of 
the model to the realm of the ideal, — the more perfect form that 
might be realized with the same materials, — turns the slavish 
imitator into the creator, the copyist into the artist. 1 

The limitations just referred to, however, at once suggest 
themselves. They arise from the possibility of aesthetic experi- 
ence which does not involve imitation at all, even when the term 
is thus broadly defined. It may be suggested that there are two 
modes of such experience, both seeming to lack the imitative 
factor. One is that which has in its content or object no sug- 
gestion of organization that can be supposed to imitate or repre- 
sent any real form or actual pattern ; the other is that thrill of 
artistic effect which seems independent of any organized mate- 
rial, but is still called aesthetic. The first of these may be 
illustrated by purely decorative effects, — a patch of paint on the 
person, a fleck of cloud in a clear sky, any bit of ornament having 
no ' design,' — the second by the emotional thrill of music felt 
when there seems to be in the mind no suggestion of a scheme 
of presentation or ordered content to give it imitative or repre- 
sentative significance. 

These illustrations are presented to state problems whose con- 
sideration will bring into range the second great spring of art 
formally announced at the beginning of this discussion : that of 
self-embodiment and exploitation. 

1 In this we are really getting back to Aristotle's use of 'imitation ' which included 
the idealization of natural models (cf. Tufts in the writer's Diet, of Philos., Arts. 
" Art Theories," and " Classification of the Fine Arts " ). 
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III. 

It has been abundantly shown by recent writing on aesthetics 
that the motive of 'personalization,' — the discovery and em- 
bodiment of some form of self-hood or personal life, — is rooted 
in very profound psychological impulses. It is seen in the various 
forms of ' personification ' of the primitive consciousness, in the 
' animation ' of the forces of nature, in the ' ejection ' motive 
in early religious development. Anthropologically considered, 
it seems to be grounded in very important social and biological 
processes. Socially, there is the motive of ' self-exhibition,' show- 
ing itself as a sort of personal 'bluff.' The warrior finds it 
important to create and sustain a personal repute, for the sake 
both of his standing at home and his prestige abroad. He 
' makes-believe ' at being this, that, or the other sort of impos- 
ing and authoritative self. This is one of the weapons of social 
rivalry and selection. The marks of social identification, so far as 
individually adopted, are those which put the best foot forward ; 
the signs of the self are those which make conspicuous to others 
the possessor's virtues, abilities, and rank. Further all this has 
its outward symbolism. It takes form in the various modes of 
crude and in itself perhaps meaningless decoration of the person 
and of the owner's personal possessions. 

The social utility attaching to this is very evident. Personal 
decoration takes forms that attract attention, and excite wonder, 
admiration, and fear. And as social life advances, the personal 
and family arms or symbols become the decorative signs of office, 
rank, family, and caste. 

Something analogous is found in the biological world. Dar- 
win based his theory of sexual selection upon the attractive- 
ness of the superficial markings, etc., displayed on the part of bird 
or beast to the enemy or to the mate. The highly colored cock 
has means of making a striking display of himself ; this display 
attracts and excites the hen. Later theories, while minimizing, 
perhaps unduly, the importance of this factor on the biological 
side, nevertheless recognize the facts as important when the 
psychic side of the animals' habits is taken into account. The 
gregarious life of animals requires mutual recognition on the part 
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of companion and mate ; and in the organization of animal com- 
panies there are remarkable cases of prestige and personal 
authority maintained by individuals. Even in the mere instinc- 
tive equipment of the animals, we find notable and sometimes 
ludicrous self-exhibitions, which can only be accounted for as 
having the utility of personal display. The antics of the court- 
ing birds and animals, the puffing-up of pigeons and turkey cocks, 
the peafowls' spreading of tail and wing, the crowing of the 
rooster and the mating cries of animals, all seem to say to the 
discriminating fellow creature, at least, if not to the naturalist, 
" see me, how fine I am ! " 

It is not our part here to discuss the origin and extent of this self- 
exhibiting impulse. It undoubtedly arose and still has its roots 
in the biological conditions that exist in the quasi-social organiza- 
tions of animal families and companies. It shows itself in the 
impulse of primitive man, rooted no doubt in the more instinc- 
tive functions of animal and family life, to display the best and 
most imposing self that he can get his fellows to accept. Its 
social signs, as is the case also of the birds and animals, are those 
of striking personal decoration. The head-dress displays the 
warrior, and the particular head-dress the Great Boar himself. 
The patch of color like that on the head-dress proclaims the 
ownership of Great Boar in all his possessions, and also in those 
he covets and steals, and the patch of paint on the chest of wife 
and children announces the protection and vengeance of the 
great warrior himself. So decorative symbolism develops. The 
claims of tribe or clan are symbolized in bizarre shapes of bird 
and beast, in shapeless masses of color, in nodding plumes, etc., 
— all serving the one end of maintaining personal and tribal 
identity and prestige. 1 

It is not difficult to see the place of semblant make-believe in 
all this. There is a sort of bluff in it. It is not the true self that it 
is most advantageous to show off. The defeated warrior exhibits 

'I have pointed out elsewhere, with illustrations (Soc. and Eth. Interpretations, 
Chap. VI), the element of self-exhibition in the young child's bashfulness. He runs 
away, but returns with new devices, often those of grotesque and ' impressive ' 
decoration of himself, to attract attention. He does naturally what, later on, as 
the gallant, he learns to do intentionally. 
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the scalps he has once taken, not his own shorn poll. The red 
patch on the warrior's chest symbolizes the blood of his ene- 
mies, not his own. His very name perhaps anticipates the glory 
of his coming exploits. 

It would seem, then, that we have here a movement that would 
go very far toward fulfilling some of the requirements of aesthetic 
production, independently, too, of the requisites of form to which 
we have attached so much emphasis above. Certainly it goes 
very far toward fulfilling the demand that there be the embodi- 
ment of a sort of life or self in the aesthetic object, and also that 
this self or life be not the true self, but one having the character 
of make-believe, semblance, and ideality. 

Before we come to any decision on the point; however, a 
certain distinction should be made ; its consideration will throw 
light upon the actual development of the decorative motive. It 
is the distinction between decoration as such and decoration 
which has evidently the intention to emphasize or exploit per- 
sonality. Decorative art often does show a skeleton of design, 
in which the principles of formal construction seem to have a 
very decided place and role. The decoration on pottery, on plane 
surfaces, as illustrated in plateresque ornamentation and in the 
rococo architectural style, and that of time intervals in musical 
ornamentation, seems to embody the same canons of con- 
struction and of distribution of parts that the imitative arts also 
illustrate. The recurrent unit of decoration is generally, if not 
always, itself subject to the requirements of symmetry, proportion, 
and other rules of formal completeness. It is only at the limit, 
therefore, at which this element of form seems to disappear in a 
mere affixing of irrelevant structures or appendages, that the con- 
ditions of strictly non-imitative decoration would seem to appear. 1 
It is just in such apparent non-imitative decoration, — decora- 
tion that merely impresses the observer, — that the self-exhibiting 
motive would most plainly appear. 

In this state of things we might hold either that the non-imi- 
tative cases, if they exist, are not truly aesthetic in the effects 

1 There is also much imitation in the symbolism of purely social decoration : as the 
symbolism of blood by red, of power by size, of craft by figures of cunning animals, etc. 
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they excite, or that the motive of self-display may so override the 
imitative or representative motive, that the latter loses its place en- 
tirely. On the latter alternative, we should have to recognize two 
fundamentally different modes of art, springing from different 
impulses ; on the former, to recognize as aesthetic only those 
cases of decoration which show the rudiments at least of imitative 
form. 

There is, however, a point of view from which we are not driven 
to accept finally either of these alternatives, although the distinc- 
tion current between decorative and imitative art seems to have 
so much justification. It is the point of view from which the 
impulse of self-exhibition may itself be construed as essentially 
imitative, — imitative, that is, in the sense of the projection of an 
imitative or semblant self into the object. This indeed opens 
the way to an essential reconciliation, and brings unity again into 
our theory of art. Besides the interest it awakens from the point 
of view of such unity, it suggests the recognition of a line of 
psychological investigation which is only beginning to receive 
the notice its importance would warrant. I refer to the theory 
of ' affective representation ' suggested and worked out prin- 
cipally by M. Ribot and his followers, and called "affective 
logic." 

The point of importance attaching to this idea is that it recog- 
nizes a movement in the affective or emotional life akin to the 
imitative reinstatement of cognitive states, and so allows us to read 
an essentially imitative and representative motive into the lower 
and more primitive stages of art production and appreciation. As 
this utilization of the theory of M. Ribot and his school in the 
interests of the unity of art has not before been made, to my 
knowledge, it will be well to state the theory of affective revival 
and representation in some detail. 

IV. 
The older and still very current view of memory and repre- 
sentation restricts these functions to ' images,' considered as cog- 
nitive states. Its advocates deny that emotion or feeling as such 
can be revived. They hold on the contrary that the feeling that 
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seems to be remembered is always a new feeling dependent upon 
the awakening of a cognitive image ; this image stirs up anew 
the feeling which attended the original object. The feeling, there- 
fore, is always a new function in some sense ; it is only the 
memory image that is revived. The feeling cannot be reinstated 
except as the cognitive image is there to excite it. 

Opposed to this is the point of view of M. Ribot and his fol- 
lowers. A great deal of evidence has been gathered from vari- 
ous fields to show, — and in my opinion it does conclusively show, 
— that there is a revival of feelings, affective states, as such. 
Cases are pointed out in great variety in which a definite and rec- 
ognizable feeling or emotion is present with no accompanying 
image adequate to arouse it, or even with images which arouse 
different and opposed states of feeling. There are pathological 
cases in which the patient's defect seems to reside just in the 
dominance and insistence of an emotional state which has no 
reason or justification in the play of ideas. The patient casts 
about, with restless endeavor, to find some fact or thought to 
which to attach his errant and impelling emotion. Further, there 
is growing up a series of interpretations in the domain of the 
emotional and volitional life based upon the independent develop- 
ment and habituation of emotion. Interpretations of tempera- 
ment and personal habit are made possible which promise to give 
results of the first importance for the theory of sentiment and of 
the higher meanings of worth. 

M. Ribot himself, in a recent summary of the theory and facts, 1 
states the case in the following words : " The only legitimate 
criterion of an affective memory is recognition, and . . . neglecting 
all others, I divide such cases into two groups : those in which a 
comparison is established between two affective states that coex- 
ist or succeed each other very rapidly in consciousness ; and those 
in which the affective memory first appears in a vague form and 
then completes itself by the addition (adjunction) of intellec- 
tual elements." 

'Ribot, "La Memoire affective: nouvelles remarques," Revue Philosofhique , 
Dec, 1907, pp. 589 f., a resum£ with citations of the French writers. The papers 
of Urban (Psychological Review, May, July, 1901) and his book Valuation, its 
Nature and Laws (1909) give important developments in the direction of the wider 
applications, carried forward also by Ehrenfels, Witasek, and others. 
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Neglecting the first class of cases mentioned by M. Ribot, I 
wish to dwell a little upon the second class : cases in which a 
vague but quite recognizable feeling or emotion comes into con- 
sciousness by a process of revival or suggestion and develops it- 
self by acquiring a positive intellectual body or content. I shall 
not attempt to prove the existence of such cases, — other writers 
have already done that ; but I shall apply the point of view to 
certain problems of aesthetics, especially those which concern 
what is known as the emotional or expressive function of art. 1 

Writers on art have generally made a rather fundamental dis- 
tinction between ' representative or imitative ' arts and ' expres- 
sive ' arts, — the latter including those already mentioned as in- 
volving the decorative motive. But the class of ' expressive ' 
arts is broader than that of the merely decorative. It includes, 
in principle, all the arts whose fundamental spring or motive is 
the embodiment or expression of feeling, especially when this 
motive seems to work itself out independently of the representa- 
tion or imitation of actual things, — that is, without any revived 
cognitive content or system of images. Besides decoration, 
in some of its forms, the arts of architecture and music are ap- 
pealed to and characterized as being ' non-representative,' and in 
motive, largely 'expressive.' 

It will be seen at once that this is only a different way of dis- 
tinguishing between the two great springs of art we have dis- 
cussed above under the terms 'imitation' and 'self-exhibition,' 
provided the latter be understood in a broad way to include all 
forms of 'expression,' as imitation is taken broadly to include 
all forms of cognitive reinstatement or representation. Expres- 
sion broadly considered is self-revelation or self-exploitation ; and 
its embodiment can be traced back to the elementary forms of 
personal and social self-exhibition and appeal. These are devel- 
oped in the interests of intercourse and art. Thus understood, 
we have a broader statement of the question as between the two 
great motives or springs of art : the imitative serving to convey 
an intellectual content and meaning, as seen in the representative 

1 Certain more detailed points on the place of affective memory in psychology and 
art are made in my article " Affective Memory and Art," Revue Philosophique, May, 
190.9- 
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arts ; and the self-exhibitive serving to render or express feeling 
and emotion. 

I state the antithesis in this way both because it is usually so 
stated, and also because it must be so stated if the common the- 
ory of revival as exclusively cognitive is to be upheld. If feel- 
ing as such cannot be revived, then we must hold that art pro- 
ducts which do not have intellectual or representative content 
must have some quite different origin and spring from those that 
do. We cannot call effects representative which represent noth- 
ing at all. The sharp differentiation of the arts into two classes, 
representative and expressive, would then necessarily follow. If, 
on the contrary, affective and conative states, feelings and atti- 
tudes, not in their nature representative, also have some sort of re- 
vival in memory, then the concept of representation can be broad- 
ened to include affective revival, and unity be again brought back 
into the theory of art, — a second case in which we find it pos- 
sible to rescue ourselves from a certain formal dualism. 

It is just this sort of unification and synthesis that the recog- 
nition of affective memory enables us to make. Forms of art 
product whose principle spring, and whose main appeal are 
' expressive,' do nevertheless fulfil the laws of revival and repre- 
sentation, although in many cases of this class the revival is 
primarily affective, and only in a secondary way becomes cogni- 
tive through the "addition," as M. Ribot says in the citation 
made above, of "intellectual elements." 

If this be true, the consequences for our theory are evident. 
It means that there is no sphere of art from which an ' imitative ' 
or ' representative ' motive is absent ; and hence that there is 
always present the sense of ' semblance ' or detachment from the 
course of actual or serious life, which the imagination produces. 
The art that is most expressive, — the pathetic strains of a subtle 
musical phrase, or the martial rendering of patriotism, — however 
' real ' the emotion it arouses, never arouses emotion of or for 
the real: it reflects or symbolizes the imaginary, not the actual ; 
ideas, not things. It is always symbolic, semblant of the real. 
And we now see that this is as true of 'non-representative' 
aesthetic experiences as of those produced by the most direct 
processes of realistic copying. 
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It follows that in any case of art appreciation, even those seem- 
ingly most emotional and least intellectual in their character, 
there are two leading questions to be asked : first, what represen- 
tative elements are there in the art-content which may be classed 
as intellectual or cognitive, and second, what elements are there 
which while clearly affective or emotional, are nevertheless also 
in some degree revivals of earlier experience through which they 
get imaginative and with it artistic meaning. For an emotion 
is not aesthetic unless it be in some way interpreted or felt as 
part of a revived or imaginary whole. 1 

When we come to such an art as music with these questions 
in mind, we find it possible to analyze the aesthetic value of a 
composition. We find the affective and volitional revival proc- 
esses so prominent that the question arises whether there is 
any element that is clearly and unambiguously cognitive. The 
architectonic unit, the motive or phrase, and even the single 
note, seem to have a certain emotional suggestiveness, due to 
sensational qualities of pitch, timbre, and intensity, or to combi- 
nations of these in rhythmic or other formal groupings. This 
latter, as instanced in rhythm, would generally be put down as 
the criterion of ' music,' as distinguished from merely agreeable 
tones and combinations of tones. But if the latter also be con- 
sidered emotionally suggestive, then they too are equally fit to 
produce the aesthetic effect. Considering then both classes of 
elements, tonal quality with harmony, and rhythmic or other form, 
let us enquire whether they are purely 'expressive' or in part 
also ' representative.' 

There are clearly complications of simpler elements in both 
these effects. In compound notes, in chords and harmonies, 
both consonances and dissonances, there is a certain complexity 
which may be made the basis of analysis, and might be considered 
evidence of a sort of crude cognition. In both cases, however, — 
the temporal succession of rhythm and the coexistence of ele- 

1 It has been shown by Witasek, Urban, andothers (see my article last referred to) 
that even in so-called simple sensuous effects, such as those of a colored surface, a 
simple tone, etc., there is a "dynamic constant," a more or less organized motor 
revival, by which the feeling is generalized in a larger sentiment or mood. It thus 
becomes representative or symbolic, and is for that reason aesthetic. 
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ments in harmony, — the suggestiveness for emotion seems to be 
immediate and not due to the recurrence of these obscure cogni- 
tive data. It seems rather to reside in the suggestion of emotions 
experienced in varied situations that have something in common, 
or in an immediate effect upon the nervous processes involved in 
native emotional expression. 

If now we admit the fact of affective memory, it all becomes 
clear. The thrill of musical effect is first of all a nervous or 
sensuous effect. It is fundamentally emotional in its character 
in so far as it is, racially considered, or has become, in the experi- 
ence of the individual, involved in the expression or physical 
basis of emotion. The striking of the nervous combination is 
then at once a setting up in incipient form of the organic proc- 
esses and dispositions of typical and well-marked emotional 
moods and sentiments. This is the " dynamic constant " for a 
variety of specific emotions. The cognitive side is not developed 
into knowledge, and only later, in the persistence of the emotional 
mood do appropriate cognitive images come in to support the 
general tone in this direction or that. These vary with the habits 
and interests of individuals ; and may well have in common those 
larger indications of meaning which the relational framework of 
the stimulus allows. A quick lively rhythm becomes a dancing 
faun, a bounding ball, a babbling brook, etc., all different ideas but 
all consonant with the mood suggested by the rhythm, and all 
supporting the particular emotion revived in the hearers' minds. 
A slow rhythm, on the contrary, means what is heavy, dignified, 
impressive, mournful. The essential point is that the general 
mood or emotional tone is not due to ideas, but is a sensuous 
effect taking form in a specific revived emotion, and the ideas 
come to give mood and emotion a definite direction and meaning. 

This is supported by the theories generally held, — and justi- 
fied by considerable experimental evidence, — that the variations 
in effect of rhythm are those of actual organic and muscular proc- 
esses. A quick rhythm goes with a lively dance and a merry 
mood ; a slow movement with a funeral march, and a state of 
despondency. There is indeed a direct reflection of the great 
characteristics of organic and emotional change in the variations 
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of musical rhythm. How artificial to say that this immediate 
correlation is not reflected in the recall of a specific emotion 
when the general tone or disposition excited by the music favors 
it ; but that an adequate ' idea ' must intervene to produce the 
emotion ! The emotional revival furnishes the representative 
factor in the aesthetic effect, and there is no need to 'intel- 
lectualize ' the music. 

The case is made stronger still when we come to consider the 
suggestive effects attaching to simple tones and to variations of 
key, pitch, and timbre. Whether these effects are considered 
aesthetic or not, they certainly enter into the general effects of 
music, and contribute to its suggestiveness. In these cases there 
are no clear cognitive elements or relations fit to serve as basis 
of a cognitive image. Moreover, these effects, — such as the 
variations between a loud low tone and a soft high one, — do 
not seem to require repetition, but arise directly from the stimu- 
lus itself. The only way to account for their feeling value is to 
suppose that they stir up processes which enter, to a greater or 
less degree, into the nervous conditions of larger emotional dis- 
positions or moods. When they are struck there is an incipient 
stirring up of these latter. In cases of the simplest sort, there is 
probably a partially instinctive basis for the correlation between 
sound and mood, the nervous and motor associates, the emotions 
having been fixed by selection. 

It is not necessary to discuss the mechanism of these processes 
in detail ; my intention is only to show that there is a revival, or 
an original awakening equivalent to revival, of an emotional mood 
or disposition which does not depend upon the revival of a rep- 
resentative image. The emotional element in the aesthetic mean- 
ing of music is due to an immediate and instinctive affective re- 
sponse, or to one that includes elements of earlier experiences of 
feeling. 

In architecture the case is plainer. While the architectural 
form is not imitative in the sense of representing natural forms, 
still it does afford a relational scheme which the imagination finds 
available for the ' semblant ' suggestions of completeness and 
ideal unity. The suggestions both of utility and of special design, 
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whether they are intellectual, affective, or conative, are utilized by 
a supplementing imagination which is representative in character. 
The motive of expression as such is much less prominent than in 
music. Yet in contemplating the simplest lines of architectural 
construction and design, one has the sense of personal implica- 
tion and inner movement, which reveals the motive of self-advance- 
ment at work through the operation of the semblant imagination. 
The feelings of active movement are aroused in the spectator, and 
by an incipient " inner imitation," in the words of Groos, the life 
of personal activity is felt to be advanced. 

V. 

We are accordingly justified in holding the two impulses men- 
tioned to be the springs of art : ' imitation ' and ' self-exhibition,' 
both operative through the content set up by the constructive or 
semblant imagination. The work of art is a construction of an 
imaginative character, embodying, either through explicit revival, 
or through direct establishment, of emotion or disposition, an 
ideal of completeness or worth; and this is transfused with the sig- 
nificance of an inner life common to the work itself and to 
the spectator. 

But these two springs of art do not produce different sorts of 
art. They are both present in all art. The variations in their 
relative force are to be accounted for by the limitations found in 
the material conditions under which the art work is produced. 
In the graphic or representative arts proper, the motive of imita- 
tion has its opportunity in the formal and intellectual models after 
which the material may be formed ; here self-exhibition, the more 
personal and expressive motive, is less in evidence. In certain 
forms of decorative art and in music this relative emphasis is re- 
versed. The emotional and personal suggestiveness of the 
material and the affective mode of revival lend themselves to the 
direct embodiment of personal striving and individual sentiment. 
These arts are therefore more expressive and more sentimental ; 
at the same time that they must be more variable, more vague, 
and less intellectual. 1 

1 The suggestion that these two springs of art are operative, — and also the manner 
of their union in the semblant imagination, — has already been briefly made in my 
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wis. Social and Ethical Interpretations, Chap. IV, § 3 (1st ed., 1897 ; 4th ed., 1906). 
The main object of that discussion, however, was to show that ' self-exhibition ' in- 
troduces a social reference into art which serves to control the judgment and 
imagination of the artist. It is reflected into the aesthetic judgment, — as into all judg- 
ment, — to give it both social competence and self-confidence. The further point made 
out here is that the impulse of self-exhibition continues operative throughout, showing 
itself in that essential reading of the object in terms of personal feeling which has 
had so much attention lately in the literature of Einfuhlung. While art is ' social ' 
in its ' springs,' and universal in its appeal, aesthetic experience, on the other hand, 
is individual and immediate. Cf. the references given in the work just cited, especi- 
ally the citations of the works of Marshall and Him ; see also Tufts, in Diet. ofPhilos., 
art. " Art Theories," and E. K. Adams, The jEsthetic Experience, pp. 63-86. 

The relation of art to play is treated fully in my more extended text. I do not 
find play to be one of the 'springs of art,' for the reason that the liberty essential to 
play shows the imagination running riot in a way that does not submit to the artistic 
requirements of unity, order, and system. Play does not idealize. In the assumption 
of the ' semblant ' or self-illusional motive in both, together with the immediacy 
which this carries with it, most of what is common to play and art is comprised. 

J. Mark Baldwin. 
Johns Hopkins University. 



